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The second factor affecting daylighting in rooms is the hanging of
curtains over or around the windows. ^ Often the use of curtains over
windows to secure privacy is more an indication of bad siting than of
anything else. Where ordinary curtains aye likely to be provided for
occasional use, pelmets may reduce the depth of penetration of the light
by lowering the effective height of the \vindow head ; this can only be
overcome by incorporating a pelmet, or a similar device, in the original
design for the window in such a way that it does not obstruct the daylight.
If this is not possible, allowance for the loss can be made in calculating
the lighting conditions. The colour of surfaces and their texture has a
greater effect on the success of artificial lighting than on natural lighting.
It is not customary to take internal finishes into account when designing
for good daylight.
\ * The minimum daylight standards which have been referred to should
'not be thought of as anything but minimum standards. They do not
-imply that ideal daylighting will result. It is always preferable to work out
the requirements in more detail in each individual case. Subtleties in the
location of different daylight factor areas are possible, and the examination
of a proposed plan from the point of view of contrasts is desirable. The
controlled use of natural lighting to enhance the architectural merits of a
scheme is perfectly legitimate, provided the designer has the skill to carry
it out. Daylight Factor Protractors, developed by the Building Research
Station, enable such more detailed studies, to be made with greater refine-
ment than is possible with rule-of-thumb methods.
A survey on the lighting of flats and dwellings, carried out by^ the
Wartime Social Survey, a section of the Ministry of Information, provided
some interesting facts on the subject; these range from the kind of
lighting conditions to be found in ordinary homes to the opinions of the
occupants on how satisfactory these conditions are in practice. The day-
light factor values and the depths of penetration were the subject of part
of the investigation. Thus it was possible to summarize what standards of
daylight and what penetrations were found to be desirable and what
"were the minimum tolerable conditions for each type of room. This
formed a valuable check on the task of laying down daylight standards tor
general use in housing.                      .                 . p                   (< .,
In the section dealing with the lighting of flats, it is stated that with
very few exceptions the windows were of the size now required by the
bye-laws, i e. they were equal to 10 per cent or more of the floor area.
Some were much larger, being between 25 per cent and 30 per cent of the
floor area This bore little relation to the daylighting, for in some such
cases no direct natural light entered the rooms, and in others the maximum
penetration did not exceed two or three feet. The occupants were very
conscious of the deficiency, and found their consequent expenditure on
artificial light a very considerable addition to the cost of living.